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The Fiction of Continuity 
His EMINENCE FRrANcIS CARDINAL BourRNE, 


ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 


Sermon delivered at York on the occasion of the thirteenth cente- 
nary of the baptism of King Edwin of Northumbria by St. 
Paulinus, first Archbishop of York. Anglicans had ush- 
ered in the year with a ceremony to mark the 
thirteenth centenary of York Minster. Re- 
printed from the London “Universe” 


“But in the days of those kingdoms the God of Heaven wilt 
set up a kingdom that shall never be destroyed: and his kingdom 
shall not be delivered up to another people.”—Dan. ii, 44. 


E are commemorating a great event in the history 

of the Catholic Church in this our native land: the 
thirteenth centenary of the baptism on Easter Sunday in 
627 of Edwin, King of Northumbria, by St. Paulinus, 
who two years previously had been consecrated Arch- 
bishop of York. 

It is an event which must bring a thrill of joy to 
every English heart that is concerned about the service of 
God, for during these thirteen hundred years that loyal 
acceptance of the teaching of Christ’s Church has been 
the source of graces unnumbered to the people of Eng- 
land—graces which would still be poured forth in their 
old profusion had not other rulers, nine hundred years 
later, abjured their birthright of Faith. 

We make no complaint, therefore, if those who do not 
share our belief nor our religious allegiance give public 
expression to their rejoicing in this centenary. But when 
they draw thence a claim to represent the religion which 
Paulinus gave to Edwin, and to be that Church which 
the first Archbishop of York established in this city, then, 
perforce we must, in the interests of truth, directly chal- 
lenge their claim and their assertion. I would deny their 
claim with all courtesy, but in terms that cannot be mis- 
taken. 
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I assert, then, that the Church of England, established 
by law in England—and nowhere else, I believe, in the 
world—is in no way connected in faith or in ecclesiastical 
law or authority with the Catholic Church which, from 
the days of Paulinus until the religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth century, was the sole spiritual teacher and guide 
of the people of this city and of this country. 


FICTION OF CONTINUITY 


I will admit, if they will have it so, that there may 
be a fiction of continuity, established by the Civil Law. 
But the Catholic Church did not come into being as a 
creation of the Civil Law; its existence is in no way 
dependent on the Civil Law; the Civil Law can neither 
make nor destroy it. It has its own inherent Divine 
vitality, given to it on the day of Pentecost; and against 
that Divinely given life the gates of hell have not pre- 
vailed and shall not prevail. 

Let them rejoice, too, if they so care, in the posses- 
sions which were not built for them: and whose struc- 
tures they cannot use for all the purposes for which they 
were set up. Such continuity of possession gives no 
greater guarantee of lawful lineage than the acquisition 
by some newcomer of an ancient home whence poverty or 
injustice has ejected the hereditary owner. With con- 
tinuity of this kind I have no concern at all. The 
things that alone count in such a discussion as this are 
continuity of doctrine and of hierachical government. 
All else is outside our consideration today. 

I claim, then, that we, and we alone in England, who 
belong to the Latin Church, who call ourselves Catholics, 
and are styled by others “Roman Catholics,” believe and 
worship as Edwin and Paulinus believed and worshipped, 
and as all who came after them believed and worshipped 
from the moment that they accepted the teaching of the 
Christian Church. I do not wish, for it is quite unneces- 
sary, to give you a long or learned disquisition. The 
broad facts are these: they speak for themselves. 


Minster BuiL_t For THE Mass 


They believed and worshipped as we do today. Their 
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great act of all-sufficing worship was the Mass as we un- 
derstand it today. They held steadfastly that in the Mass 
is the offering up to God for all the needs of mankind 
of the Body and the Blood of Jesus Christ under the 
appearances of bread and wine. Cathedrals were set up. 
Churches were multiplied, chapels and chantries were 
scattered over the land. Endowments were effected, and 
priests were educated and ordained, in many cases out of 
all proportion to the other needs of the people. 

Why were all these things done? Simply and solely 
for the sake of the Mass; that Masses might be ever in- 
creased in number and offered up on all occasions, and 
thus satisfy the devotion and piety of the faithful. 

Our Faith and our practice are the same as theirs. 
Here in England, now as then, the Mass is everything. 
We are ever seeking to restore the Mass, to build sanc- 
tuaries where Mass may be said. We strain our re- 
sources, we cripple ourselves with debt, that churches 
may be set up for the offering of Mass. All the wealth 
of devotion which the Church lavishes upon us—Bene- 


diction, Exposition, the Rosary, the Way of the Cross— 
these are as nothing to us in comparison with the Mass. 
Keclesiastical authority might in its wisdom abolish them 
all, temporarily or permanently. But the Mass would 
remain, and with the Mass all that is of essential im- 
portance in the worship of our Creator. 


Mass Mave A CRIME 


Contrast this attitude, the attitude, too, of all our 
Catholic forefathers, with the mentality of our non-Cath- 
olic fellow-countrymen today. What is the Mass to the 
average member of the Church of England? Something 
of which he has no conception at all. 

Brought into legal existence by Queen Elizabeth, that 
great ecclesiastical organization which has dominated the 
religious mind of this country for over 350 years showed 
itself from the outset the relentless opponent of the Mass, 
the central act of worship and faith of the Catholic 
Church. It began by casting down, desecrating, and de- 
filing the altar-slabs consecrated for and by the Mass. 
This was the immediate result of the new Elizabethan set- 
tlement of religion, and the policy thus inaugurated was 
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steadily pursued to its logical consequences. To say the 
Mass, which till then had been the very center of the re- 
ligious life of the land, was made a penal offence, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. Even to hear Mass 
became a crime. 

To render the Mass impossible, those who sought in 
ordination from prelates abroad (with whom England had 
been in full communion a few years previously, and who 
were still in full communion with the whole of Latin 
Christendom) the power to offer that Holy Sacrifice—a 
power no longer to be obtained in England—were exposed 
to condemnation, ‘to death, if they dared to return to say 
Mass in their native land. 

To maintain in face of these facts that there was no 
radical, fundamental change in the religion of this country 
—that the religious organization which could enforce, ap- 
prove, or even merely tolerate such enactments is in any 
real and natural sense the same as the Church to which 
the Mass was the one essential act of worship—is a method 
of reaching a conclusion which it is impossible adequately 
to describe. 

That attitude towards the Mass is characteristic of the 
English Protestant mind even in our own day. Apart 
from a section of one party of the Established Church the 
average Englishman is quite conscious, and contentedly 
conscious, that his worship and belief are quite different 
from those of Englishmen before this Elizabethan settle- 
ment of which I am speaking. He does not want the 
Mass, he has no use for the Mass. He is quite satisfied 
that a new religion was given to England at that time, 
based on some vague return to more primitive usages, and 
that the old religion was rejected and proscribed. 

We have a striking confirmation of this attitude in the 
controversy now troubling the Church of England. The 
Mass is inseparably connected with the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. The two doctrines stand together, and 
the prelates of the Anglican Church are, after long hesita- 
tion and much delay, obliged to face, though they avow 
their inability to solve, a fundamental dogmatic question. 


“REAL PRESENCE” CONTROVERSY 


Is there, or is there not, a real and abiding Presence 
of the Body and Blood of Christ in the consecrated ele- 
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ments apart from the actual moments of consecration or 
communion? If there be not, there cannot be any ques- 
tion of reservation of these elements. But if there truly 
be such real and abiding Presence, then there is no logical 
escape from the consequences, long ages ago perceived and 
accepted by the Catholic Church in this country, of venera- 
tion and adoration, or from that only adequate philosoph- 
ical explanation which we call transubstantiation. 

In its inability to solve this question, which is demon- 
strated by the suggestion of “alternative uses,” which in 
their turn necessarily imply contradictory doctrines, we 
have one more proof that the Elizabethan Church has no 
likeness whatever to, no continuity with, the ancient Cath- 
olic Church of this country, the Church of Paulinus and 
Edwin. 

Were there time I might dwell on other fundamental 
divergencies, notably the conception of the Divinity of 
Jesus Church Our Lord, which was safeguarded, eluci- 
dated, and rendered ever active by the honor paid to His 
Virgin Mother. That honor, illustrated on every page 
of the ecclesiastical history of pre-Reformation England, 
finds no acceptance from the average member of the Fliza- 
bethan Church, which, in rejecting it, has gradually lost 
its hold on the reality of the Incarnation, as it was be- 
lieved and understood by Englishmen in olden days. 


PoINTts OF DIFFERENCE 


But I must pass on to the equally striking difference 
that separates the Catholic Church from the Established 
Church in the matter of ecclesiastical government and 
hierarchy. An Englishman believed in those days, as we 
believe today, that Christ has given to His Church a real 
visible unity, with a real visible head on earth in the per- 
son of the successor of St. Peter. 

It is useless for Anglicans to interject at this point, 
as they so often do, that, at any rate, there was no accept- 
ance of Papal Infallibility. Explicitly, of course, there 
was not, for the question had not then risen to-the sur- 
face of men’s consciousness, and there was no need to de- 
fine what no man was thinking about. If they will but re- 
gard that matter in the clear and much-restricted sense in 
which the Catholic Church accepts and has defined it, and 
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not in the absurd significance often attributed to it by 
Protestants, they will realize, as experience teaches, that 
there can be no real visible unity with a real visible head 
save on the ultimate basis of this much-maligned and mis- 
represented doctrine, just as they will equally find, on care- 
ful reflection, that you cannot accept reservation, based on 
a Real Presence in the elements, without ultimately reach- 
ing the logical basis of transubstantiation. 

You may refuse to allow your mind to discuss the 
manner or the mode of these two beliefs. But, if you do 
allow your intelligence to follow its natural processes in 
connection with them, inevitably you will arrive at the 
logical conclusion of .Papal Infallibility and of transub- 


stantiation. This is precisely what the Catholic Church 
has done. 


Pore AND St. PAULINUS 


I now return to my point. The Catholic Englishman 
believed then, as he believes now, in one visible Church 
with one visible head. Rome was the ultimate Court of 
Appeal. No Bishop could be appointed without the inter- 
vention of the Pope, however great the insistence or in- 
fluence or concurrence of the civil rulers. Every Arch- 
bishop offered to the Successor of Peter a special homage, 
and received from him, as he does today, the pallium. St. 
Paulinus received this gift, emblematic of honor, jurisdic- 
tion, and unity, from Pope Honorius. The Papal power 
was present everywhere; exercised, no doubt, on occasion, 
unduly, unwisely, or even harshly; but still unquestioned 
in its essential rights. 

Contrast all this with the Elizabethan Church. The 
existing Bishops appointed under Papal authority were set 
aside. New prelates were intruded with no authority save 
from the Crown. Every prerogative heretofore belonging 
to the Holy See was transferred to the Crown. Religious 
discipline, religious government, passed under State con- 
trol. Those who remained unchanged in their belief, 
which all Englishmen had held till then, in a visible 
Church under a visible head, were harassed and persecuted 
in every shape and form, and in the end treated, and in 
large numbers put to death, as traitors. 

Our Anglican friends either have never learnt or de- 
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sire to ignore these things. They think to evade our argu- 
ments by interposing irrelevancies on an occasion like this, 
such as the undoubted fact that Edwin and Paulinus were 
not concerned about the doctrines of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and Papal Infallibility which we all accept today. 
Let them be good enough to keep to the real point at issue. 


New EcctLeEsIASTICAL Bopy 


What really happened under Queen Elizabeth? The 
faith of the Catholic Church, whether in England or 
abroad, was precisely the same in 1566 as it had been in 
1556. No one would venture to allege that any change of 
doctrine had occurred in the Catholic Church to give even 
a vestige of justification for a radical alteration of eccle- 
siastical government. And yet we know that a radical and 
complete change was made in the entire religious govern- 
ment of our country. In other words, a new settlement 
of religion was made without consultation or arrangement 
with either the Apostolic See, which had always been con- 
sulted in the previous centuries, or with any other part of 
Catholic Christendom. 

We are justified, therefore, in asserting that there was 
then set up in England an entirely new ecclesiastical body, 
unknown to any previous part of history, which, if it is to 
receive the name of Church, may be justly and accurately 
designated the Elizabethan Church. It is to Elizabeth and 
her counsellors that the ecclesiastical body in question 
owes its conception, its birth, and its unique character- 
istics, unlike anything which Christianity had previously 
known. 

There is another striking difference between the Cath- 
olic Church and the Elizabethan’ Establishment. In the 
case of the former, the validity of Orders, in the Catholic 
sense of validity, has never been called in question. The 
Orders of the pre-Reformation clergy were universally ac- 
cepted as indubitably valid, just as our Orders are today. 
But from the very beginning the Orders of the Elizabe- 
than Church have been challenged throughout Christen- 
dom, the very holders of them declating in many cases that 
they made no claim whatever to be priests in the old Cath- 
olic signification of that name. 
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ANGLICAN ORDERS INVALID 


Now it is the necessary practice of the Catholic Church 
to defend and uphold the validity of Sacraments con- 
ferring a definite spiritual character. She will never al- 
low them to be repeated unless there be solid ground to 
doubt the validity of those already administered. In the 
case of Anglican Orders she has found herself obliged 
from the outset to contest their validity, and to insist that 
those who receive them are still but laymen, and neither 
bishops nor priests in the Catholic sense after such re- 
ception. 

In the days of Queen Mary, Cardinal Pole was sent 
to England to reconcile our country to the Holy See after 
the schism of Henry VIII and Edward VI. Pole had nat- 
urally to consider the case of those ordained according to 
the new Ordinal, and not, as heretofore, according to the 
Roman Pontifical. He was an Englishman fully ac- 
quainted with the history and actual circumstances of the 
country, and the minds and tendencies of the leading per- 
sonages in Church and State. We know that, after care- 
ful examination. Cardinal Pole, “the man on the spot,” 
if there were ever one, pronounced these Orders to be in- 
valid, and noted in his Registers that the priests thus or- 
dained were not in truth priests at all, but Jaici, or laymen. 

The question has been raised again and again, and on 
each occasion the Church has been obliged, in the conscien- 
tious discharge of hér sacred mission, to declare that such 
Orders are not valid according to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. Within our own memory the question 
was finally forced upon the attention of the Holy See, not 
by the Catholics of England, but by certain Anglicans in 
company with a few well-intentioned foreign Catholics, 
who, unfortunately, were almost wholly unacquainted with 
the history of the case. 


“Firm, FIxep, AND IRREVOCABLE” 


It is well known that Leo XIII would have warmly 
welcomed and gladly confirmed a decision in favor of 
validity had such a decision been found compatible with 
fact and truth. But on a full, careful, and minute exam- 
ination it became clear that the judgment of Cardinal Pole 
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must be maintained; and by a decision which he himself 
subsequently defined as “fixed, firm, and irrevocable,” Leo 
XIII once more pronounced that the Orders of the Eliza- 
bethan Church, confirmed in the same way as those re- 
jected by Pole, are not valid Orders in the sense of the 
Catholic Church. 

Until but recently the opinion held by the Holy See 
was the opinion also of the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
Lately certain of these Churches have issued a somewhat 
hesitating declaration in favor of the validity of Anglican 
ordinations. When these declarations are weighed in the 
light of the circumstances in which they were given, and 
of the private interpretations underlying them, they are 
surely not of a character to bring much comfort to any 
clergyman of the Elizabethan Church who, desiring to be 
sure and safe in the possession of the Catholic priesthood, 
steadfastly faces and conscientiously considers the history 
of that same Elizabethan Church from its earliest begin- 
nings. 

There are many, of course, among both the clergy and 
the laity of the Establishment, who welcomed and are 
wholly in sympathy with the decision of Leo XIII. They 
know that they have not and do not wish to possess a 
priesthood in the Catholic Church. They do not claim 
continuity with, but rather complete separation from, the 
old Church of this country. They proclaim themselves 
Protestants, and have no desire to be considered Cath- 
olics, save in the new vague and unnatural sense, un- 
known to tradition, whereby the title is given to anyone 
who, whatever he may believe or deny of the Christian 
faith, is not overtly and avowedly hostile to religion in its 
widest and most general sense. 

My claim, then, is that we, the acknowledged represen- 
tatives in England of the Latin Western Church, which 
was the Church of Paulinus and of Edwin and of all 
Catholic England from the sixth to the sixteenth century, 
are alone entitled to keep this centenary as united in faith 
and worship with those whose labors and achievements it 
commemorates. : 

A superficial continuity based on enactments of civil 
law, or on the possession of buildings built for a worship, 
the central act of which was repudiated and persecuted by 
those who ejected from them the old familiar rites, is 
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valueless when those who claim it have separated them- 
selves in fundamental and essential matters from the faith, 
the worship, and the ecclesiastical hierarchy that had uni- 
versally prevailed till then. 

We should not be true to ourselves nor faithful to our 
duty were we not to challenge and deny plainly and with- 
out ambiguity all such claims to continuity. The Catholic 
Church is one thing ; the Elizabethan Church is something 
wholly different, unknown to Christendom until that un- 
happy Queen—who might have done such great things for 
God—and those who counselled her, deliberately rejected 
the past and brought this new establishment of religion 
into existence. 


WE Have To Bui_tp Up AGAIN 


We turn today in confidence to God, and beg Him, 
through the intercession of Our Blessed Lady St. Mary, 
whose Dowry this realm of England must ever be, of 
Paulinus and of the Saints of York and of this northern 
land, to fill us with the faith and courage of those who 
built up religion in our midst, and who held us in unity 
of belief and worship, and in union with the Apostolic 
See for nearly a thousand years; and of those who gave 
their lives for the Mass and for the supremacy of the 
successor of Peter. 

We have to build up again. It is our task to labor for 
the restoration of the old unity and union. We have to 
give our life’s blood in the renewed toil and anxiety to 
each succeeding day. May our Divine Master be ever 
with us and hasten the day when His own desire may be 
fulfilled, and once again from end to end of England there 
will be but one fold and one Shepherd, 





The Primacy of Peter 


Rt. Rev. WILLIAM Barry, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF Hospart, TASMANIA 


Discourse delivered by His Grace on the occasion of his reception 
of the pallium. Reprinted from the Perth “Record” 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”—Matt. xvi, 18. 


Y first duty is to welcome His Excellency the Apos- 

tolic Delegate to Hobart, and to assure him of the 
warm sentiments of reverence and esteem that his pres- 
ence has aroused in our people. I thank him sincerely for 
the signal honor he has conferred upon me, and upon the 
Archdiocese in coming from Sydney to invest me with the 
Sacred Pallium, the insignia and symbol of the office and 
jurisdiction of an Archbishop. I thank him also on behalf 
of the members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society for the 
compliment he had paid them in coming to open their Tri- 
ennial Congress. His Excellency has taken a deep interest 
in the Church in Australia. He has traveled far and wide 
through the Commonwealth. He has seen the Church 
working under all manner of conditions. He knows the 
vast distances she has to cover; the difficulties she has to 
overcome, the life and vigor of her diversified organiza- 
tion, her progress and her problems; and by his broad 
sympathies; his generous cooperation, his good-will and 
amiability he has won the admiration and the affections of 
our people, and has done much to advance the interests of 
religion in every diocese he has visited. He is with us 
in a spirit of union and fellowship, to encourage and to 
bless us in our labors for the advancement of the King- 
dom of Christ. His presence gives dignity and distinction 
to our celebrations, emphasizes their importance, and is a 
happy augury of their success. 
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ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PALLIUM 


His Excellency brings to me the pallium from the cen- 
tre of unity, from the tomb of the Apostles, and from the 
hands of the Vicar of Christ. Primarily and by right the 
pallium pertains to the Pope alone, and symbolizes the 
plenitude of his Pontifical office. It was worn by the 
Supreme Pontiffs from the earliest times; and its use by 
Archbishops dates back to the fifth century. When worn 
by an Archbishop it typifies his participation in the su- 
preme pastoral power of the Pope, and symbolizes the 
unity of faith and government of which the Vicar of 
Christ is the head and centre. The origin of the pallium 
in an interesting incident amongst the traditional customs 
of the Basilica of St. John Lateran in Rome. St. John’s 
is the most ancient of the great churches in Rome. It 
was founded by the Emperor Constantine the Great in the 
year 324. It is the Pope’s own church, and is known as 
the mother and head of the churches of Rome and the 
world. It is a monument to the edict of liberty granted 
by Constantine to the Church; and it may be said to have 
been erected on the ruins of paganism. In this Basilica 
on the Feast of St. Agnes (the lamb) each year, the Lat- 
eran Canons Regular present to the Chapter of St. John’s 
two lambs as a tribute. These lambs are blessed at the 
altar after High Mass, and are then presented by the 
Chapter to the Pope. It is from the wool of these lambs 
that the palliums are made. They are solemnly blessed 
on the Feasts of SS. Peter and Paul, and are kept in a sil- 
ver casket near the tomb of the Apostles. 


HistoricAL ASPECT OF THE CEREMONY 


Our ceremony then brings us into intimate relation- 
ship with the Holy Father, and shows us an exercise of 
his supreme and universal jurisdiction as head of the 
Church. This executive act, in the full significance of its 
origin, authority, and power, is rich in memories of Rome 
and of the distant past. It carries the mind back along 
the interrupted flow of the Church’s life, and through the 
vivid vistas of her proud history, through the centuries ; 
back to the epic days of faith and constancy—days of 
which the ruins of the Colosseum and Catacombs tell us; 
back to the time when Christ called a fisherman out of his 
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boat, changed his name from Simon to Peter, and told 
him that upon him as upon a rock-foundation He would 
build His Church that would last until the ruin of the 
world. 


CoMMISSION OF APOSTLES 


I wish to show that Christ conferred on St. Peter, and 
on him alone as distinct from other Apostles, the Primacy 
of His Church on earth; and that the Primacy in all its 
fullness has been transmitted to his successor, Pius XI. 
And first as to the mission of the Apostles. Christ the 
Son of God came to redeem and save all mankind, by 
sanctifying them by faith and grace here, and by reward- 
ing them with glory in heaven. ‘The Son of Man came 
that the world may be saved by Him” (John iii, 17). To 
accomplish these supernatural ends Christ established a 
society, which He named His Church. He called, taught, 
trained, empowered and commissioned His Apostles to 
spread this Church throughout the world; and for this 


purpose He conferred upon them the threefold office of 
teaching, ministering, and governing. He said to them: 
“All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth. Go- 


9 


ing, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them... . 
(Matt. xxviii, 18). This is a full, complete, and unlim- 
ited commission and authority to preach and to minister ; 
and it brings a correlative obligation on all men to hear 
and accept this teaching, and to avail themselves of this 
ministering and dispensing of the mysteries of God. This 
obligation on the consciences of all men is clear and un- 
avoidable from the same commission given by Christ to 
the Apostles as recorded by St. Mark: “Go ye into the 
whole world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned” (xvi, 15). This means 
definite, authoritative, dogmatic teaching of all things 
commanded by Christ; and a full and unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of such teaching by all men. And to the Apos- 
tles was given the pastoral office in feeding the flock of 
Christ, which in its Oriental significance means the power 
of governing as shepherds of the fold. These powers 
were shared by all the Apostles. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 


The Church then is Divine in its origin, constitution, 
doctrines, agencies of grace and mission; but it is a hu- 
man society composed of men and confided to the care of 
men. This society composed of men must have a visible 
head if it is to fulfil its mission. Christ appointed St. 
Peter to this office; and through him and his successors 
He rules His Church until the end of time. He takes the 
place of Christ in the Church, and to him alone was given 
supreme, absolute, and universal spiritual power. He is 
Christ’s Vicar, and, consequently, the constitution of the 
Church is by the Divine Will monarchical. 


FIVEFOLD OFFICE OF ST. PETER 


(1) One day Christ asked His Apostles the supreme, 
far-reaching and vital question: “Whom do men say that 
Iam?” And they answered: “Some say John the Baptist, 
some Elias, some Jeremias.” “But whom do you say that 
I am?” Simon Peter answered: “Thou art Christ the 
Son of the Living God.” “Blessed art thou, Simon, son 
of John, because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to 
thee, but My Father Who is in heaven. And I say to 
thee: That thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build 
My Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it” (Matt. xvi, 16-18). These remarkable words are ad- 
dressed to Peter alone, and in the presence of the other 
Apostles; to Simon, the fisherman, whose name is now 
changed, as promised, to Peter (signifying rock), and 
whose father’s name was John. It is clear that by the will 
and command of Christ the Church rests on Peter, just as 
a building rests on its foundation. What a foundation is 
to a building, Peter is to the whole Church, namely, the 
principle of the cohesion of all its parts and the source of 
its unity, strength, and stability. This metaphor of 
“foundation” when applied to a corporate body like the 
Church, means the members on whom the whole society 
depends. Christ is building for all time. He knows of, 
and provides against all the storms that shall beat against 
His Church, as represented by the organized opposition of 
“the gates of Hell.” In the Sermon on the Mount He 
commended the wisdom of the man who built his house 
upon a rock, and said of it: “And the rain fell, and the 
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floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat upon that 
house and it fell not, because it was built upon a rock” 
(Matt. vii, 15). The Church that was built on Peter as 
on a rock foundation is as permanent and indestructible 
an element in the world as are the mountains and the stars. 


THE Keys or HEAVEN 


Secondly, Christ then changes the description of His 
Church, and calls it a Kingdom, and continues His prom- 
ise to Peter: “I will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, 
shall be bound also in Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in Heaven.” As 
the foundation means unity, the keys of the kingdom sig- 
nify supreme and universal authority. He who held the 
keys of an Eastern city was the master of that city; and 
in war the handing over to the invaders of the keys was 
the sign of the surrender of the city, with all its defenses. 
Christ’s own sovereign power is designated in the same 
way in the Apocalypse: “I am living for ever and ever, 
and have the keys of death and Hell.” Thirdly, the power 
of binding and loosing indicates supreme legislative au- 
thority; and this authority is of such amplitude and force 
that God will ratify whatever is decreed by it. Thus it is 
independent of all other authority on earth, and embraces 
the whole Church and all things committed to the Church. 
Fourthly, this unparalleled position, with all its responsi- 
bilities and dangers, is brought into clear light by Our 
Lord’s solemn and touching prayer for St. Peter at the 
Last Supper: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan has desired to 
have you that he might sift you as wheat, but I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and thou being once 
converted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke xxii, 31). This 
efficacious prayer has made St. Peter and his successors 
a tower of strength to the faithful, and a fortress of de- 
fense against the enemies of the Church. 


THE FiInat Act 


The fifth and final act in this remarkable series of spir- 
itual gifts to Peter takes place after the Resurrection on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee, where three years before 
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Simon had been called out of his boat to be made a fisher 
of men. Christ appeared to the Apostles and asked Peter 
three times in a most solemn manner: “Lovest thou Me 
more than these?” (John xxi, 15), and said to him: “Feed 
My lambs—Feed My sheep.” For his faith he was made 
the foundation of the Church. For his love above his fel- 
lows he is made the shepherd of the whole flock of Christ, 
the head of the one fold. The shepherd’s duties are to 
lead the flock, to provide proper pastures, to warn against 
danger and to defend it against violence. These duties in 
their transferred signification to the whole flock of Christ 
—Bishops, priests, and people—belong solely to St. Peter 
and his successors. This supreme appointment marks the 
fulfilment of the other promises made to Peter, and is the 
culmination of his special relations in faith and love with 
his Divine Master. The work of building the Church is 
completed. ‘The corner stone is now placed on the edifice 
that is built on the rock, and it is indelibly stamped with 
the signet seal of Him Who laid the foundations of the 
world, and wrote His name across the heavens with stars. 
On St. Peter was conferred, by Divine appointment, this 
fivefold office of Foundation, Key-bearer, Legislator, Con- 
firmer, Supreme Shepherd. This is what is meant by the 
Papal Primacy. 





Primacy TRANSMITTED TO SUCCESSORS 


The Church was established for an eternal purpose, 
and will, consequently, last until the end of time. It is a 
universal institution to meet a universal need; and so long 
as the intellect needs and seeks truth, light and guidance, 
the will, strength, stability, security, and the heart, love, 
trust and hope, so long shall the Church minister to those 
needs from the full fountain of her perennial life and 
strength. When Christ told the Apostles that He would 
be with them until the consummation of the world, He 
spoke to them not as individuals who were soon to pass 
away before the work of spreading the Church was well 
begun, but as to a corporate body who were to live in their 
successors—the Bishops of the Catholic Church. And the 
special powers conferred on Peter were given to him as 
the head of that long line of Bishops of Rome who have 
succeeded him in the Primacy, and who shall continue to 
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succeed until the end of the world, when his last successor 
will hand back the keys to the Master. 
Tue Test oF TIME 

On this aspect of the Papacy, Lord Macaulay has 
written : 

No other institution is left standing that carries the mind back 
to the time when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, 
and lions and leopards bounded in the Flavian Amphitheatre. The 
proudest royal houses are but of yesterday compared to the line of 
the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in unbroken suc- 
cession from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth 


century, to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the ninth, and far be- 
yond the years of Pepin this august dynasty extends. 


And he adds, “when we reflect on the assaults it has sur- 
vived we find it difficult to conceive in what it is to per- 
ish.” And in remoter times still the Popes watched the 
ebb and flow of history about them. They saw an ancient 
civilization decay and die out at their feet; the porticoes 
of his palaces and the pillars of its temples lay strewn 
about them. They knew Europe before civilization first 
visited it; before its capitals were founded, its language 
formed, and before its history was begun to be written. 
While time was chiseling these records across the face of 
the nations, they looked on with calm, steady, unquestion- 
ing gaze, confident in their own stability, secure in their 
immunity amidst the fall of old nations and the rise of 
new peoples ; and conscious that the future, with its hidden 
records, and the developments of human knowledge with 
its hidden secrets, were on their side for the advancement 
of the mighty mission entrusted to them by the Son of 
God. 


THE GLory OF THE CHURCH 


The Papacy is the glory of the Church, the wonder of 
the world, the enigma of history, the paradox of time. 
It is the sole witness of the distant past, the sole com- 
panion of the centuries, the sole survivor of the corroding 
and dissolving processes of time. It alone, amongst the 
institutions of the world, lives on in defiance of a funda- 
mental law of nature, that of decline, decay, and death; 
and in this power of durability, in this attribute of inde- 
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structibility, it shall continue through the long reaches of 
the ages, because this is the will and purpose of Him Who 
is “the same yesterday, today, and for ever.” We salute 
the latest successor to the Throne of the Fisherman. We 
thank him, through his representative, for this act oi 
“shepherding” his remote flock in Tasmania. In honor- 
ing Pius we honor Peter; and with Peter’s profession, of 
faith we honor the Master: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. We have believed 
and have known that Thou art Christ the Son of God.” 


The Only Bishop Who Would 
Crown Elizabeth 


Dom Bastt WHELAN, O.S.B. 
Reprinted in part from the Perth “Record” 


UEEN ELIZABETH has the distinction of being, 
perhaps, the only ruler who has been unable to find 
a single bishop of the Realm willing to perform the cere- 
mony of coronation, a distinction that fell to her through 
the fact being well known that she was deeply tainted with 
the new religious opinions that were gaining ground in 
her day. The reign of her sister, Mary, although of short 
duration, had been long enough to witness the return of 
England to the Faith, and the restoration of the old Cath- 
olic Hierarchy, and there was not one of the bishops who 
would consent to crown a queen who was so strongly sus- 
pected of heresy. ... 

All at first refused to crown Elizabeth, but eventually, 
“after much ado,” as the old writers put it, one of them 
was persuaded to perform the ceremony. This one was 
Owen Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, and he regretted 
the act to his dying day. Let us say something of his life. 

Born about 1495, he was the illegitimate son of Owen 
Oglethorpe, of Newton Kyme, Yorkshire. Curiously 
enough, his famous contemporary, Cuthbert Tunstall, the 
heroic Bishop of Durham, was also illegitimate, and the 
same is probably true of the Bishop of London of that 
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time, Edmund Bonner. Anthony a’ Wood tells us that he 
became a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1526, 
and in 1535 he was elected President of the College. He 
retained his post throughout the troubles of Henry VIII’s 
reign, but complaints were made of his leanings towards 
the old religion in the time of Edward VI. However, he 
professed himself so ardent a Protestant that he was not 
ejected. In 1551 he became Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and in 1556 was made Bishop of Carlisle. It fell 
to him to be one of the “disputers” with Cranmer at the 
latter’s trial, and after the accession of Elizabeth he was 
one of the Catholic bishops ordered to take part in the 
public disputation that was held with the Protestants. 
Seeing, however, how grossly unfair were the conditions, 
he refused to take part in it, an act of independence that 
cost him £250, a sum equivalent to some £3,500 of pres- 
ent-day money. He was the bishop of whom the story 
was told that when about to say Mass in the Royal chapel 
and when he was already standing vested at the altar, the 
new Queen (this was on the Christmas morning of 1558) 
sent word to him ordering him not to elevate the host or 
the chalice at the Consecration “because she liked it not.” 
The bishop promptly replied that “whether he should say 
Mass at that altar or not was as the Queen pleased, but 
he, being a bishop, knew quite well with what ceremonies 
and rites it should be said, nor would he make any 
change,” and he said Mass in the usual manner. There- 
upon the Queen left the chapel after the reading of the 
Gospel rather than witness the elevation, “satisfied (as I 
think), adds Dr. Sander caustically, “with a Mass of the 
catechumens, though she was not worthy of that rank.” 
We have already said that Oglethorpe consented to 
crown the Queen after all the other bishops had refused, 
but he had only been persuaded to this course after much 
difficulty, and then only because he believed that by doing 
Elizabeth this service he might make her better disposed 
towards the Catholics, whereas if no one should crown 
her her unfortunate Catholic subjects would feel the full 
force of her displeasure. At her coronation she took the 
usual oath in the most solemn way to defend the Catholic 
Faith and to protect the rights of the Church, but, of 
course, with no intention of keeping it, and, like her prede- 
cessor, King John, she ridiculed the ceremony and, when 
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disrobing with her ladies after it, had the irreverence to 
say: “Away with you, the oil is stinking!’ Such was 
“Good Queen Bess.” Oglethorpe soon found that the 
service he had done was not to be of advantage either to 
him or to the body of Catholics at large, and we are told 
that ‘“‘when he saw the issue of that matter, and both him- 
self and all the rest of his sacred order (7. e., the bishops) 
deprived, and the churche’s holie lawes and faith, against 
the conditions of her consecration, violated; he sore re- 
pented him all the daies of his life, which were for that 
special cause both short and wearisome afterwards unto 
him.” 

On refusing to take the oath to the Act of Supremacy 
he was deprived of his bishopric along with Archbishop 
Heath and other bishops on June 1, 1559, according to 
some authorities, and on May 15, according to others. He 
only survived his deprivation a few months, and the same 
year (1559) saw also the deaths of the Bishops of Dur- 
ham, Lichfield, St. David’s, and Winchester. 








